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revolutionaries. Finally, about the middle of last month it was an- 
nounced that the long-threatened declaration of independence had been 
issued. A revolutionary republic had been set up composed of the 
province of Azerbaijan. The populace is rallying to its support. It is 
expected that other provinces will follow its example. 

So far, Eussia and Great Britain remain faithful to the convention 
and preserve a neutrality, which it seems would not have been possible 
had not diplomacy scored its triumph just in the nick of time. 

RECALL OF MINISTERS 

The recall of American diplomatic agents is a subject which has been 
occupying public attention recently. The practice under our Govern- 
ment has been to reeall most of the heads of missions when the adminis- 
tration changes, and such a recall has no reference to the character of the 
services which have been rendered the Government. When the admin- 
istration passes from one political party to another the changes in the 
service are sweeping; but when the new administration is of the same 
political complexion as the old a few heads of missions and many secre- 
taries remain undisturbed. American diplomatic agents are not ap- 
pointed for a specified term of office, but it is the custom for ambassadors 
and ministers to place their resignations in the hands of a new President 
soon after his inauguration. Subordinate diplomatic officers usually wait 
to be requested to do so before resigning. During recent years a num- 
ber of secretaries have been promoted to be heads of missions, and, hav- 
ing performed longer diplomatic service than usually falls to the lot of 
American diplomatic representatives, they may with reason suppose that 
they have some equitable claim to continuance in the service. Whether 
the claim will be recognized is a question which will be answered in a 
few months. In law all members of the diplomatic service have their 
tenure of office at the pleasure of the President. 

Back of the practice of recalling diplomatic agents, when an admin- 
istration changes, lies the theory, often advanced to support it, that by 
long residence in a foreign country the agent becomes attached to it and 
grows lukewarm toward the interests of his own country, and that a 
more zealous representative is, therefore, to be found in one who comes 
fresh from the body of the people. In some quarters, also, there is a 
prejudice — which is, however, diminishing — against the trained diplo- 
mat, in the belief that the training has been chiefly in the hollow trivial- 
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ities of life and has tended to unfit him for solid usefulness. John 
Adams used to say that militia diplomats often accomplished more than 
regulars, and Thomas Jefferson, when he was President, laid down the 
rule that no head of mission should be permitted to serve for more than 
eight years. The principles involved in these two announcements still 
survive in America. 



THE CASABLANCA INCIDENT AND ITS REFERENCE TO ARBITRATION AT 

THE HAGUE 

The controversy which for a time troubled the foreign offices of France 
and Germany, caused by the desertion and arrest on September 25, 1908, 
of six foreigners from the French foreign legion in Morocco, and the 
alleged improper assistance furnished them by the German consul, is to 
be submitted to arbitration at The Hague. The tribunal shall find the 
facts, apply the law, and determine the situation of the individuals 
arrested. The submission to arbitration prepared by Messrs. Eenault 
and Kriege, jurisconsults of the French and German foreign offices, was 
concluded November 24, 1908. The text of this important document, 
which, it is hoped, will be not merely a model but a precedent for the 
pacific settlement of international controversies, follows : 

The Government of the French Republic and the Imperial German Government 
having agreed, November 10, 1908, to submit to arbitration all the questions 
raised by the events which occurred at Casablanca, September the 25th, last, the 
undersigned, thereunto duly authorized, have agreed upon the following 
compromis : 

Article 1. An arbitral tribunal, constituted as hereinafter stated, is em- 
powered to decide the questions of law and fact brought up by the events which 
occurred between the agents of the two countries at Casablanca, September 28 
last. 

Abt. 2. The arbitral tribunal shall be composed of five arbitrators, chosen from 
among the members of the permanent court of arbitration at The Hague. 

Each Government, as soon as possible and within a period not to exceed fifteen 
days from the date of the present compromis, shall choose two arbitrators of 
whom one may be its national. The four arbitrators thus chosen shall select an 
umpire within fifteen days from the date they are notified of their designation. 

Art. 3. The 1st of February, 1909, each party shall furnish the bureau of the 
permanent court with eighteen copies of its mimovre, with certified copies of all 
papers and documents which it intends to bring up in the case. The bureau 
shall insure their transmission without delay to the arbitrators and parties, that 
is, two copies for each arbitrator, three copies for each party. Two copies shall 
remain in the archives of the bureau. 



